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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS. tinctly say “ Joseph,” and this was, I believe, 


the last word he ever uttered.’ 

We have seen in what spirit Mr. Sturge 
entered on the business of life, and we must 
now endeavor to ascertain what manner of man 
he proved himself to be amid the excitements 
and temptations of that commercial course to 
which he was now committed. His partner- 
ship with Mr. Cottetell lasted only for about 
three years, after which he started on his own 
account, and so continued until he was joined 
by his brother Charles in the year 1822. In 
this interval of about eight years, he devoted 
himself to business with unremitting assiduity. 
At that time the trade in corn wes of a singu- 
larly hazardous and speculative character. So 
great, frequent, and sudden were the fluctu- 
ations in prices that, though sometimes large 
fortunes were rapidly made, yet those who did 
not conduct their affairs with great prudence 
were liable to be as rapidly involved in ruin, 
and often with the loss of reputation and 
character. Launched on such a sea as this, 
where the currents were so uncertain, and the 
squalls so violent and treacherous, it required 
a most vigilant and steady pilotage to avoid 
shipwreck. It is evident, indeed, from several 
brief entries in his diary, that Mr: Sturge 
had to pass through many periods of intense 
anxiety—so much so, that on more than one 
occasion he was on the eve of relinquishing 
the trade altogether; and his sensitive con- 
scientiousness kept him in constant alarm lest 
he should, whether by imprudence or atcident, 
involve others in loss by his means. It may 
not be uninstructiye if we cite one or two 
passages indicating the severe discouragements 
he had to sustain at the outset of his commer- 
cial career, and amid what struggles and per- 
plexities were laid the foundations of that 
extensive business, which afterwards rendered 
the firm of which he was the head, one of the 
foremost houses in the corn trade of England. 
Thus, in the year 1820, he writes— 

‘My business has for some time been very 
discouraging, and I am likely to sustain some 
On passing the door of his room a few} heavy losses by my stock in hand. Though I 
minutes before his death, 1 heard him dis-|! hope I do endeavor not to feel too much anxiety 
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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 35.) 

There is one point very noticeable in the 
conduct of Joseph Sturge when at the head of 
the family of brothers and sisters which had 
made his house their home—that is, his 
anxiety to promote confidence and love on 
their part towards each other. He was not 
one of those who think that family affection 
may be trusted to mere natural instinct. In 
his judgment, a plant so delicate and precious 
required careful and constant cultivation by 
all forms of gentle courtesy and generous for- 
bearance. Very amply was he rewarded for 
his fraternal solicitude in this and other re- 
spects. The domestic circle at Netherton has 
been described to us by those who still remem- 
ber it, as the very home of peace and love, 
while the brother who was its presiding spirit 
came to be looked upon, and continued through 
life to be regarded by all its members, with a 
mixture of the deepest affection and reverence. 
This was very touchingly displayed on one 
occasion. His brother John, an able and 
accomplished man, who gave great promise of 
future usefulness, died in the prime of life. 
In a little record of the death-bed scene, pre- 
served by one of his sisters, we are told that 
for some time before his release he was quite 
lost in delirium. ‘But in the midst of it,’ 
says the record, ‘his strong and lifelong affection 
for his brother Josegh was many times very 
touchingly manifested’ He always knew him, 
and was often soothed by the tones of his 
voice. 
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; t I cannot] this, there were critical seasons in the history 
ies “ti os aeen Sek ew a weight] of that most uncertain trade in which he was 
me - — they ought to have; for if we are engaged, when he seemed to oscillate — 
but in the station for which Providence de-| very verge of ruin, and when he ge ave 
signed us, and do but perform our part in it as} passed through mental agitations of a very 

g ht I believe it is of very little conse-| painful and protracted nature. Of one thing, 
a to us whether we have little or much | however, he was determined, that through no 
of ‘this world’s goods. I have the last year or|indolence or remissness on his part, through 
net ot with an deeper trials than, perhaps, | no perfunctory discharge of his duties as a man 
any but myself are aware of, but, I fear, with-|of business, should he have to reproach his 

: d tivin from them that benefit which I| conscience for want of success. It was not, 
ade ieee - and if it should seem good | indeed, in his nature to engage in anything by 
we unerring wiadiann to try me still further, O | halves. Whatsoever his hand found to do, he 
that it may be the means of enabling me to fix} did with his might. But the strenuous energy 
my bopes more entirely on another and a better with which he devoted himself to bis calling 
world P but should the tide of prosperity set in| during the early part of his commercial career 
in my favor, may I be doubly circumspect, and| was, no doubt, a matter of principle no less 
ever bear in mind that all additional outward | than of natural temperament. No — 
blessings call for additional gratitude and de- would it have been possible for him to filled 
votion to Him from whom they are derived ;} met the exigencies of the times, and fulfille 

d surely, even now, I enjoy in numerous his own obligations. Accordingly we find, that 
a * Js than my share of the blessings | his exertions during these years were such as 
— a ia a at ae am conscious of any-| to tax to the utmost all his alacrity of spirit, 
a a feelin s of discontent arising, should} and all the vigor of his robust physical frame. 
ee Dt telah A great part of his duty consisted in attending 
adopt the language 0 iti markets in a large circle of towns for the pur- 
chase and sale of corn, or for watching the 
constant fluctuations of the trade. His journeys 
were frequently performed on horseback, for 
means of communication were far less ample in 
those days than they are at present; and as 
they had to be undertaken in all weathers and 
in every season of the year, and the distances 
to be traversed were often great, the labor and 
fatigue must have been sometimes extreme. 

‘His industry,’ says Thomas Pumphrey, re- 
ferring to this period of his life, ‘ was exceeded 
by few, and his power of endurance was scarcely 
less remarkable. Bewdley Meeting was united 
to Worcester as a Preparative Meeting, and I 
have known him, ata time of great feverish 
excitement in the corn trade, come over to 
Worcester on a First-day morning and attend 
the Preparative Meeting; take the mail at 
night, and travel (on the old coaching system) 
an eleven or twelve hours’ journey to London; 
attend Mark Lane market on the Second-day, 
proceed by that night’s coach to Bristol; at- 
tend market there on Third-day, travel thence 
to Gloucester, and, reaching there late at night, 
obtain a few hours’ rest before proceeding six- 
teen miles to Ross to attend his Quarterly 
Meeting on Fourth-day; after which he again 
mounted the coach, and undertook another long 
journey to Liverpool.’ 

His journals bear ample evidence to the 
same effect. It was thus by many years of hard 
struggles, of deep anxieties, and of doubtful 
results, that Joseph Sturge laid the foundation 
of that fine commercia#fabric which afterwards 
grew so much in extent and in estimation, and 
evabled him so largely to lend his pecuniary 
aid to the benevolent enterprises in which he 











































‘Jt seems the part of wisdom, and - sin 

i y ts 
Against the law of love, to measure lo 
With less distinguished than ourselves, that thus 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills, 
And sympathize with others suffering more. 


Nor was this the effect of mere temporary 
depression of trade. For, two years later, under 
date of January 1, 1822, we find the follow- 
ing :— ; 

‘T have recently sustained some heavy losses 
of my property. O that this and other trials 
I have bad to pass through may be productive, 
as no doubt they were intended to be, of in- 
struction to me, and teach me the utter vanity 
of all sublunary things! My future prospects 
are deeply hid in uncertainty, and I know not, 
if my life is spared, where at the end of an- 
other year I shall have pitched my tent. It 
seems, however, I think pretty clear, that I 
shall leave this place, and I trust I am sincerely 
desirous of moving under the direction of a 
higher wisdom than my own.’ 

A few months hater, he continues in the 

ain :— 

tI oan again had losses and trials in busi- 
ness, but I fear they have not that purifying 
effect upon me for which they are no doubt 
intended. It seems probable that I shall lose 
very nearly all my property, and I am some- 
times ready to think it will be right for me to 
et into some menial situation. I trust, however, 
I do feel thankful that I am likely to be favored 
to get through without injuring any one’s pro- 
perty but my own, and that I am ready to 
occupy my proper station, be it ever 80 low, if 

I could only clearly see what that was.’ 
Down, indeed, toa much later period than 
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was engaged. There was, of course, nothing 
very peculiar in his experience in this respect. 
But what does seem to us peculiar in the case 
of Joseph Sturge is this, that he emerged out 
of this coarse battle with worldly cares and 
embarrassments without having suffered any 
perceptible injury. To the last he preserved 
a singular tenderness of conscience, a large and 
generous interest in all moral questions, and a 
heart instinct with the gentlest feelings of 
charity for the failings, and of sympathy for 
the sorrows, of others. It may be worth while 
inquiring how this came to pass. 

In the first place, then, Mr. Sturge never, 
even in the busiest periods of life, allowed him- 
self to neglect his religious duties. On the 
contrary, as if conscious of the peril he in- 
curred, he seemed to have redoubled his care 
in this respect at those seasons when he was 
drawn most deeply into the dizzying vortex of 
commercial competition and activity. It was 
not merely at home, but at Worcester, Bristol, 
Birmingham, and other towns which he visited 
for business purposes, that he sought every op- 
oe of retiring from the cares of daily 

ife into the sanctuary of God for meditation 
and prayer. In the town of Bewdley where he 
resided there were only five or six members of 
the Society of Friends living at this time, and 
these were wont to assemble in a small meeting- 
house just outside the town. As there was no 
minister of the body residing in the neighbor- 
hood, their meetings were almost invariably 
‘silent meetings.’ Thither, however, Joseph 
Sturge repaired with unfailing punctuality, both 
on Sundays and the accustomed week-days, for 
many years. Whatever the press of business, 
however critical the condition of the corn 
market, no excuse was allowed to serve for 
otherwise occupying those hcurs consecrated to 
silent and almost solitary worship. The spot, 
indeed, was well adapted for contemplation and 
prayer. The little rustic chapel, which is still 
extant, stands quite apart from all other build- 
ings, at the bottom of a small garden, and is 
shadowed all round with fruit trees, a grape 
vine creeping over the roof and adorning the 
homely eaves with its fragrant festoons. A few 
green mounds, visible through the open door, 
indicate the spot where some of the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet sleep. Thus shut out 
from the world, no sound could reach the wor- 
shippers but the song of birds or the distant 
murmur of the Severn, which flowed through 
the meadows at the back of the building. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the value of these 
seasons of seclusion when, retreating from the 
distractions of his outward life, he could com- 
mune with his own soul and with God, and be 
still. By this means those higher feelings of 
the soul were revived and refreshed, 


‘That in the various bustle of resort 
Are too oft ruffied and sometimes impaired.’ 


‘ He was remarkably endowed,’ says the early 
friend already quoted, ‘ with the power of being 
‘‘a whole man to one thing at a time;” and 
though the voice of brotherly counsel and ex- 
hortation was seldom heard at the Bewdley 
meeting-house, who can doubt that ofttimes 
his soul was there refreshed from the well- 
springs of life, and instructed by the immedi- 
ate teachings of “ the minister of the sanctuary, 
and of the true tabernacle which the Lord 
pitched, and not man.’’’ 
(To be continued.) 
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The daily walk of Faith is a continuous de- 
velopment of the wonders of this wondrous 
truth: That in travelling to Him empty, I 
should return from Him full. That in going 
to Him weak, 1 should come away from Him 
strong. That in bending my steps to Him in 
all darkness, perplexity and grief, I should re- 
trace them all light, and joy, and gladness. 
Why marvel at this mystery of the life of 
faith? My oneness with Jesus explains it.— 


Winslow. 


———-—~0———__ 


THE OLD BANNER ESSAYS. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY UF FRIENDS. 


“Thou has given a Banner to them that fear thee, that it may 
be DISPLAYED because of the Truth,”—Psa.m Lx. 4. 


THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD. 


“Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacri- 


fices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.”—1 Pet. 
ii. 5. 


(Concluded from page 87.) 


The mode of worship adopted by the Friends 
necessarily assumes a form in accordance with 
their views of the Christian priesthood. Be- 
lieving that all Christians belong to a “holy 
priesthood,” appointed “to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ” (1 Pet. ii. 5.), they profess to assemble, 
as brethren, to worship, without any depen- 
dence on a human ministry, or on ritual observ- 
ances; but in silent prayer and adoration of 
soul, wrestling for the blessing of the presence 
of Him in their worship who is at once their 
Passover and their High Priest (Heb. iv. 14; 
1 Cor. v. 7) ; and who has promised that, where 
two or three are gathered together in his name, 
there will He be in the midst of them. They 
accept the apostolic definition of worshippers 
under the Gospel, that they “ worship God in 
the spirit, rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no 
confidence in the flesh” (Phil. iii. 8), that is, 
in anything of a merely outward character. 
Believing, however, that vocal ministry and 
prayer, when offered by those who are called of 
God, and prompted thereto by his Holy Spirit, 
are ordained means for the conversion of sin- 
ners, and for the edification and comfort of the 
Church, they allow full opportunity for, and en- 
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courage the exercise of, such spiritual gifts by 
any present, in conformity with the practice of 
the apostolic churches. (1 Cor. xiv. 29, 30, 
81.) It is manifest that the only way in which 
these gifts can grow is by exercise. Any 
church, therefore, whose system of government 
forbids, or makes no provision for their growth, 
can only possess them in a very limited degree. 
We believe with Archbishop Usher, that “ God 
would have no drones in his Church.” 

This doctrine of the priesthood of all believers 
in Christ is a great and energizing truth. Un- 
der its power the preaching and spreading of 
the Gospel, instead of being a professional em- 
ployment, in which one individual is appointed 
to the charge and instruction of a whole congre- 
gation, becomes rather a “ work of faith and la- 
bor of love,” in which the distinction of clergy 
and laity is unknown, but in which all the chil- 
dren of God are called to participate, according 
to the nature of the talents committed to them. 
And in the exercise of these gifts and talents 
the individuals to whom they are entrusted and 
the Church at large are alike profited. 

‘ 


‘‘ From hollow rite and narrow span 
Of law and sect by Thee released ; 

Oh! teach us that the Christian man 
Is holier than the Jewish priest.” 


The warrant which led the early Christians 
to proclaim the unsearchable riches of Christ 
was, “I believed, therefore have I spoken.” 
When Andrew found the Lord, he went and 
brought his brother to Him; when the woman 
of Samaria discovered the Messiah, she imme- 
diately invited others to come to Jesus; and 
when Saul of Tarsus was converted, “straight- 
way he-preached Christ.” Again, how full and 
clear is the language of the beloved disciple : 
“The spirit and the bride say, Come. And 
let him that heareth say, Come. And let him 
that is athirst come. And whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely.” (Rev. xxii. 
17. 

A may be well to remark that the Greek word 
EVANGELIZO, which is translated “ preach” in 
our New Testament, simply means ‘‘to announce 
glad tidings.” Surely this may be done by the 
learned or unlearned, in public or in private, in 
few words or in many words. Andif so, the 
charge of our Saviour to his disciples, to “preach 
the Gospel to every creature,” has a wider ap- 
plication than many have imagined. Seeing 
likewise that experience is the true basis of 
teaching, are not those who in their hearts re- 
alize the truths of the Gospel. better qualified 
to impart them to others, than those who 
merely know them by education or reasoning ? 
It is true the intellect is a talent which should be 
employed in the service of the Great Giver ; but it 
is the uniform testimony of Holy Scripture that 
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religion. “The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God ; for they are fool- 
ishness unto him: neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” (1 Cor. 
xi 14) 

Yet God still works through means in His 
spiritual kingdom, as well as in the natural ; 
therefore, how important it is that every Chris- 
tian should be doing his or her part, in the 
evangelization of the world. Itis painfully ap- 
parent that existing agencies are utterly inade- 
quate for this vast, but holy work. Lven in 
our favored and highly professing nation, it is 
doubtful whether the Church gains upon the 
world, or the world upon the Church. The re- 
ligious census of 1851 revealed the melancholy 
fact, that not one-half of our population then 
attended a place of worship; and the reports of 
the chaplains of our prisons and workhouses, 
show that a large proportion of those who en- 
ter these institutions are “ totally ignorant of 
religion.” 

Has not then the Church of Christ been too 
long lulled into active slumber, by the delusive 
idea that the work of the many may be delega- 
ted to the few, or that individual duty may be 
performed by proxy? 

Whilst it is the duty of every believer to con- 
tribute liberally of his worldly wealth towards 
the extension of Christ’s kingdom in various 
ways, there is a strong temptation to rest satis- 
fied with this. 

To use the words of another: “ This is an 
age of Associations, in which kindness is cut up 
into shreds, and distributed in guinea subscrip- 
tions in public institutions. Your guinea or 
your five-pound note is all that is wanted. Some- 
body is paid to teach for you, to talk for you, 
to pray for you, ta care for you, to visit for you, 
to see for you, to hear for you, to get informa- 
tion for you, to diffuse it for you, to clothe the 
naked for you, to feed the hungry for you, to 
comfort the prisoner for you, to go from house 
to house for you, to be good for you, and by 
natural sequence to go to heaven for you. It is 
the system of the day to fill the world with an 
immense and ever-increasing class of paid offi- 
cers, to discharge all the functions of society, 
all the offices of charity, and all the graces of 
the Gospel.” 

We know that the idea of a common priest- 
hood of Christian believers, whose commission 
shall be personal and spiritual, not of man but 
of God, whose field of service shall include both 
the Church and the world, and whose rich re- 
ward shall be the approval of their Divine 
Master, is regarded by many as visionary and 
impracticable. But, seeing that it is in accor- 
dance with the letter and spirit of the New 
Testament, with the teaching of our Lord him- 
self, and of his inspired apostles, surely it is 


the reasoning faculties of man cannot fathom | presumption to assume that the means which He 
or apprehend the spiritual and saving truths of | has appointed will fail in their efficacy, or that 
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He will not bless the work when undertaken in 
accordance with his ordering, and under the 
constraining influence of his love. How far 
the Friends kave been faithful in carrying out 
these views of the Christian Priesthood is a 
question we need not enter into here, but that 
the doctrine itself is sound and scriptural is in- 
disputable. 

It has been said, ‘ Oriler is heaven’s first 
law ;” but order and liberty may dwell together, 
and liberty is man’s heritage under the Gospel 
—even “the glorious liberty of the children of 
God.” The Apostle Paul, when speaking with 
disapproval of some disorders connected with 
this very liberty which had crept into one of 
the early Churches, does not on that account 
abolish that liberty, but merely gives directions 
for its due’ regulation. Order and discipline 
are unquestionably essential to the welfare of a 
Christian Church ; and the Society of Friends 
has, for two centuries, afforded a living proof 
that these can be secured without an unscrip- 
tural system of clergy and laity. 

Let it then be remembered that we live un- 
der a dispensation whose leading characteristic 
is that it is “‘ spiritual;” and that the Levitical 
priesthood, and ceremonial observances of the 
Mosaic law, were only temporary, but types and 
shadows of better things to come under the 
Gospel. Let it be considered that now, as for- 
merly, one is our Master, even Christ, and all 
we are brethren ; and that no place is found in 
the Christian economy for a mediatorial and 
sacrificing priesthood, or for lords over God’s 
heritage, in any form, or under any appellation. 
Let it be acknowledged that the worship of Al- 
mighty God, the Father of our spirits, must be 
“in spirit,” the act of the individual soul, which 
no one can perform for another, and that every 
Christian, as a priest, is called upon to offer spir- 
itual sacrifices and heart-felt service unto Him. 
Let it be recognized that the command to preach 
the Gospel to every creature, is addressed to 
Christians of all ages and all classes Let us 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches, 
and let it be taught that, “It is the Spirit 
which quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing,” 
that faith and works, justification and sanctifi- 
cation, are inseparably connected in the Gospel 
plan of salvation, and that individual duties 
cannot be performed by proxy. 

Let such opinions as these take root in Chris- 
tendom, aud let believers “ earnestly contend for 
the faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints,” and then there will be a great and mar- 
vellous change in the Church and in the world. 
The Church would shine forth in all her pristine 
strength and beauty, and the world would see 
her loveliness, and own her power. 

Notwithstanding the strenuous efforts that are 
being made in certain quarters, to drag Protes- 
tants back into the mists and shadows of the 
dark ages, we see some churches are bursting 


the “green withes” of tradition and ecclesias- 
ticism with which they have been fettered ; and 
the truth is dawning upon many minds that the 
distinction which has so long existed between 
clergy and laity is unsound, and that there is 
other work for the laity to do, besides praying 
and paying. 
“ Go on, go on; thy onward way 
Leads up to light. 
The morning now begins to grey, 
Anon the cheering beams of day 
Shall chase the night. 
* Go on.” 


There has been, and is, much said about here- 
sies in the Church, but we think that the 
greatest heresy which has retarded the spread 
of the Gospel is, that Christians have ignored 
their spiritual privileges and duties, as “ a roy- 
al priesthood ;’’ and have sought to escape from 
these responsibilities by delegating to a profess- 
ional’ class a position and powers which are ut- 
terly at variance with the spirit and letter of 
the New Testament. 

In view of all the sin, ignorance, and error, 
that prevail at home and abroad, there is surely 
a loud call to every Christian, to come up to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty, and to 
show forth the praises of Him who has called 
them out of darkness into His marvellous light. 

J.T. &. 





Report of Indiana Yearly Meeting’s Execu- 
tive Committee, for the Relief of Colored 
Freedmen. 

(Concluded from page 39.) 

At the urgent solicitation of General Buford, 
made through Elkanah Beard, the Committee 
engaged Calvin and Alida Clark, Susan L. 
Horovey, and Martha Ann Macy to proceed to 
Helena, and establish an asylum for colored 
orphan children. They arrived at Helena 
early in the 4th month. Comfortable build- 
ings, some articles of furniture, and other con- 
veniences, were forwarded by Gen. Buford, who 
with his noble wife, have manifested the deep- 
est interest in the concern. To their sympathy, 
active co-operation, and liberal assistance, much 
of the success which has attended this enter- 
prise is due; and as the good work progresses, 
their interest therein also increases. 

There are now about fifty orphans in this 
asylum. Besides these, many have been ad- 
mitted into the flourishing school, which is 
taught by Martha Ann Macy and Lucinda B. 
Jenkins. s 

While some circumstances, which we could 
neither foresee nor prevent, have, at some 
points, seriously interfered with our plans and 
labors, for the welfare of the freedmen, the 
success which has attended the efforts of our 
Friends at Helena has far exceeded our ex- 
pectations, and we feel much encouraged 
thereby. 
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The health of our delegation there, with 
slight exceptions, has been very good, for which 
blessing, we trust, we and they are grateful. 

There are still very many neglected children 
in Helena and its vicinity, who greatly need 
the advantage of such an asylum; but our 
Friends have already admitted more than the 
buildings will comfortably accommodate. Ad- 
ditional buildings are being erected by Gen. 
Buford, and, we trust the time will soon come, 
when many others may partake of the privi- 
leges and blessings bestowed upon those whose 
happy lot it is, to be inmates of this institu- 
tion—an interesting and highly satisfactory 
account of which will accompany this report. 

For the first two months, nearly all our 
efforts for the relief of the freedmen were 
directed to those at Young’s Point, and its 
vicinity. The large amount of goods sent to 
that locality by Relief Associations, relieved 
the pressing wants of most of those who were 
organized into camps or colonies. 

The advance of the Union Army upon Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, and the defeat of the Rebels 
there, in the 12th month, 1863, enabled thou- 
sands of the former slaves to reach the Union 
lines, seeking shelter and protection. The 
able-bodied men at once e.tered the army; 
while several thousand women and children 
collected at various points on the railroad from 
Chattanooga to Gallatin, without: shelter and 
with little clothing, except filthy rays. The 
severity of winter was already upon them. 
The Government supplied them with food, but 
it could furnish them neither shelter nor 
clothing. 

Immediately upon the reception of the pain- 
ful intelligence of their distress, the Committee 
issued a second Appeal to Friends, setting forth 
these facts, and asking for help, to enable them 
to relieve those who were “ready to perish.” 
This Appeal was responded to with prompt- 
ness and liberality. A large amount of material 
for clothing was purchased, rapidly manufac- 
tured into garments by benevolent women in 
various neighborhoods, and forwarded, with as 
little delay as was possible. 

Walter T. Carpenter, at the request of the 
Committee, had visited the several points at 
which the sufferers were collected, and had re- 
turned to Nashville to await the arrival of the 
goods. The weather was now unusually severe; 
uavigation upon the Ohio and Cumberland 
rivers was closed, the railroads were taxed to 
heir utmost capacity to carry supplies to the 
army, which was for some time on short ra- 
tions, and hence it was impossible to get ‘our 
clothing to the sufferers, for whom it had with 
so much alacrity and dispatch been prepared. 
Finally, however, a large lot of those goods ar- 
rived at Nashville, and our Agent immediately 
took measures to have them properly distri- 
buted. For weeks he and the agents of similar 
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Associations, were busily engaged ministering 
to the wants of the disiressed. 

Our Agents forwarded to the Committee from 
time to time much valuable information of the 
condition and wants of the freedmen, by which 
we were enabled more satisfactorily to direct 
our efforts for their relief and instruction. In 
the 3d month, W. T. Carpenter informed us 
that the freedmen at Pulaski, Tenn., were very 
anxious to have schools opened among them. 
The advantages of that situation, and the active 
sympathy and co-operation of the authorities 
with those laboring among this people, induced 
us to request Daniel Hill, a member of this 
Committee, and Mahlon Thomas and Oliver 
White, two experienced teachers, to go to their 
assistance. 

They opened a school at Pulaski, which, 
within a few days numbered 250 scholars; and 
a large number of others wished to attend, but 
could not be admitted for the want of room. 
So urgent was the demand for schools, General 
Dodge and his subordinates seemed so heartily 
interested in the work, and this seemed so de- 
sirable a field for us to occupy, that, at the 
request of the Government Superintendent of 
Instruction, Oliver White returned home to 
request the Committee to send more laborers 
to that place. Accordingly, about the middle 
of the 4th month Zeri Hough, and Miriam his 
wife, the former a member of our Committee, 
accompanied by three young women teachers, 
Miriam A. Thomas, Sallie E Wilson and Mary 
A. Wickersham, left for Pulaski. Upon ar- 
riving at Nashville, however, such unexpected 
changes had been made by the Military au- 
thorities, that they were not permitted to pro- 
ceed any further. And circumstances arising 
from Military orders, required Mahlon Thomas 
to suspend his large and interesting school and 
return to Nashville. , 

Notwithstanding this disappointment, our 
Friends were not idle; but acting upen the 
injunction, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might,” they were not at a 
loss to find enough to do among the thousands 
of freedmen in Nashville and its vicinity. 
Ethan A. Mote, of Ohio, who, for several weeks, 
had assisted Daniel Hill, to whose care a large 
amount of goods had been sent by different 
Relief Associations, had just opened a school, 
about one mile from the city. 8. E. Wilsoa 
immediately went to his assistance; and their 
schapl soon became large and flourishing. 

Z%. Hough, M. A. Thomas, and M. A. Wick- 
ersham first inspected a new camp, containing 
600 freedmen, visited every tent and hut, ad- 
ministered to the sick, and gave tickets to those 
really in need of clothing, specifying the arti- 
cles required. Upon presenting these tickets 
to our Agent at the store-room the destitute 
were supplied with garments. 

Z. and M. Hough frequently visited the 
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“Home for White Refugees,” and communi- 
cated to the large number of the wretched in- 
mates much Christian counsel an:] instruction. 

At the Cumberland Hospital they found a 
large number of colored persons, mostly young 
Women, employed as cooks, laundresses, &c., 
who very much desired a school for their bene- 
fit, during the few leisure hours they had each 
day. At the request of the Surgeon in charge, 
Dr. McDermot, of Dayton, Ohio, M. A. Thomas 
and M. A. Wickersham opened a school in 
one of the dining-rooms of the hospital. Of 
the 60 who entered this school, only one could 
read. In about three weeks, the school was 
suspended by the illness of our teachers; yet, 
in that short time nearly all of them had 
learned to read. 

Mahlon Thomas took charge of a school 
which had been organized by the Agent of an- 
other Association ; and he and K. A. Mote also 
opened an evening school for laborers. Thus, 
every member of our delegation was busily 
employed in the great work of elevating the 
condition of the freedmen. 

Owing to the crowded condition of the city, 
the agents and teachers of the different Relief 
Commissions found it impossible, except at a 
very great cost, to obtain comfortable lodgings. 
The Government had furnished them a build- 
ing containing two rooms, in which to deposit 
their goods; and it would also furnish rations 
of food to those laboring for the freedmen. 

D. Hill, Wm. F. Mitchell, Agent of the 
Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Association, and the 
representatives of two other similar Commis- 
sions, had stowed all the goods into one of these 
rooms, and were living in the other, though it 
was poorly adapted to house-keeping purposes. 

Very soon after Z. Hough and Company ar- 
rived, Dr, R. L. Stanford, of East Tennessee, 
Surgeon in charge of Hospital No. 1, very 
kindly proposed to the entire company of about 
twenty persons—representatives of four Relief 
Commissions—that they should occupy the 
comfortable quarters which had been assigned 
him by the Government, and consider him as 
a member of the family. This kind offer was 
gratefully accepted; and, we cannot doubt, it 
was by the ordering of Divine Providence that 
our Friends were thus associated with Dr. Stan- 
ford. Though a slaveholder, he manifested a 
deep interest in the party and in their labors; 
and in the severe and protracted illness of a 
large number of the company, his medical skill 
and untiring devotion to the sick, were of in- 
estimable value. For many weeks, day and 
night, he was unremitting in his attention to 
the sufferers, and yet he would accept no pecu- 
niary compensation for his invaluable services. 

When asked by one of the party for his bill 
of charges, he replied: ‘‘ You are laboring in 
a missionary work, and of course I shall make 
no charge.” 





In the latter part of the 5th month the 
health of D. Hill and Z. Hough became so 
much impaired that they and Miriam Hough 
returned home. Soon after they left Nash- 
ville, several of the teachers were prostrated 
by diarrhoea and typhoid fever. The number 
of the sick continued to increase, until there 
were not enough of the large company left, 
properly to care for the sick, and William F. 
Mitchell telegraphed for assistance. In this 
emergency, Oliver White and Lavina Morris 
volunteered to go to their assistance, to minister 
to their wants, and conduct them to their homes 
as they became able to endure the journey. 

All of our teachers except two have now (7th 
mo. 9th) returned home. Mahlon Thomas and 
8. E. Wilson are yet too feeble to be removed ; 
but we earnestly crave that, if consistent with 
the Divine Will, they may be favored to pass 
safely through the severe ordeal and be restored 
to their loving friends at home. 

O. White and L. Morris are still with them, 
devotedly administering to their necessities. 
The noble conduct of these Friends in volun- 
tarily leaving their business and exposing them- 
selves to great privations and many dangers, 
commands our admiiation and merits more 
than a passing notice; and we fervently desire 
that rich blessings may reward their labors of 
love and mercy; and that they may find peace 
and comfort in the remembrance of those words 
of our Saviour, “‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

Our operations at Nashville were progessing 
very satisfactorily, when the unexpected ill- 
ness of our delegation there compelled us to 
suspend our labors. Notwithstanding this dis- 
appointment, we believe our efforts in this de- 
partment have not been in vain. We have 
laid the foundation for future operations there, 
should we deem it advisable to again occupy 
this important field of labor; and seeds have 
been sown which we trust will spring up and 
bear much fruit. 

We desire thankfully to acknowledge the 
harmonious co-operation of the representatives 
of other similar Associations, and the Govert- 
ment authorities, and the general good feeling 
which they have manifested towards our agents 
and teachers. 

The Friends’ Association of Philadelphia 
and vicinity have taken special interest in our 
labors, and have omitted no opportunity to 
unite with and assist us therein. In the 5th 
month, they sent Jehu Lewis, a young Friend 
of UOhio, to Tennessee to assist our teachers in 
their school. But when he arrived at Nash- 
ville, he found the schools suspended and many 
of the teachers ill. He was however very use- 
fully employed in nursing the sick: and when 
we sent a message for all our teachers to return 
home, he asked permission to remain and re- 
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open one of the schools. Before, however, he 
could receive a reply to this request he too was 
prostrated by disease. Dr. Stanford advised 
that he should be promptly taken to his home, 
and O. White accompanied him to Columbus, 
Ohio, and there placed him in the care of a 
passenger who agreed to give him all necessary 


the world knows not; who scarcely know your- 
selves :—delightful thought! I know my 
sheep, I bear them on my arm and on the 
palms of my hands; I know their names; I 
wrote them down in the book of life; I knew 
them in the dark and cloudy day when my 
spirit went after them ; I knew my superscrip- 
attention for the remainder of the journey. He| tion, my image, my work in their souls. Bles- 
arrived home on the 24th of 6th month. sed thought !— Winslow. 

By the Treasurer’s and Receiving and Ship-| . a 
ping Agent’s reports, it will be observed that FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
contributions have been received, not only from 
Friends and others in the Western States ; but 
from New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania; and a large amount from Friends of 
Great Britain, through Josiah Forster. While 
these offerings from our distant brethren have 
greatly enlarged our operations and increased 
our responsibilities, we have thankfully accept- 
ed them, on behalf of the suffering freedmen ; 
and have endeavored to apply them in a man- 
ner which, we trust, will be satisfactory to the 
donors. 

The minute of our appointment requires 
that our “labors shall be directed especially to 
the relief of the physical necessities of those 
who have been recently released from slavery, 
and to their advancement in knowledge and 
religion.” 

At first, our efforts were almost wholly di- 



































PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 24, 1864. 

Onto Yearty Meerine, Concluded.—Our 
account last week closed with the sitting on 
Third-day, the 6th inst. . 

Fourth-day. The Committee appointed to 
visit and assist meetings, families and indi- 
viduals, reported that some of them had visited 
most of the meetings and many families, and 
believed there was a growing interest in the 
good cause, particularly amongst the youth. 
This was corroborated by other Friends. 

The Committee on Education made a report, 
chiefly statistical, and recommended the school 


, I } at Mount Pleasant, under the charge of Thomas 
rected to supplying clothing for the destitute,| Ww ang Benj. F. Lamb, to the continued sup- 
to protect thém from the wintry blasts; but so t of Friend 
ardent is their desire for knowledge, so great| POY © *Mends. : ie 
their capacity to receive elementary instruc-| The Committee to which the Epistle from 
tion, and their hearts are so susceptible to re-| Josiah Forster was referred, proposed the ap- 
ligious impressions, that we did not hesitate to] pointment of a small committee to correspond 
supply, according to our ability, the demands! yith him ; also the extension, for another year 
of their higher nature, by sending Christian f th - for th f h h q 
teachers and agents, to instruct their minds, | ° the time for the retura G thee wae eae 
and to aid in leading them to Christ. separated from the Society ; and that the Com- 

The happy results of these missionary labors| mittee to visit and assist subordinate Meetings 
are such as to make every Christian heart re-} he encouraged to embrace any opening that 
joice. And, in this connection, we must refer 5 Geb Diiee Gececes Qn ‘Ser Gee 
to those noble self-sacrificing men and women, | ™@Y Present for z gs : 
who have as it were, taken their lives in their] Testoration ; with all of which the Meeting 
hands and gone forth to labor among these | united. 
new-born children of freedom, to relieve their] The Committee on the Concerns of the Peo- 

ple of Color reported, that about $6,700 had 
been raised the past year for their relief, and 


necessities, to instruct their minds, and to show 

them the way of salvation. Surely they have 
it was agreed to recommend the Monthly 
Meetings to raise their respective quotas of 


their reward; and we feel to adopt the lan- 
guage of our Saviour to his disciples: ‘‘ The 
$10,000 the ensuing year for the same object. 
Our correspondent, referring to some differ- 


harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few ; 

pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that 
ence of sentiment in respect to the best mode 
of raising this money, says :—“ It is remark- 


e would send forth laborers unto his har- 
able, and a good evidence of the power of love 


vest.” 
On behalf of the Executive Committee. 
and truth over us, that we are able to result 
things so harmoniously and unitedly.” An 


TimotHy NicHonson, Secretary. 
interesting meeting of the Bible Association 
was held in the evening. 





It is not for Himself that He proves His 
people ; that He puts the precious ore into the 
crucible, tests and refines it. Oh no! De- 
lightful thought! Ye sheep of the fold, whom 
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Fifth-day morning, the 8th inst., a very 
satisfactory meeting for Divine worship was 
held. At the sitting in the afternoon, the In- 
dian Committee made a report and presented 
a communication from the\Indian Committee 
of Western Yearly Meeting. It was agreed to 
contribute $200 towards the education of the 
Indians. The Minutes of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings were read; also a Memorial, prepared 
by that body to the Legislature of Ohio, asking 
for relief from oppressive military State laws. 
The Memorial was adopted, and John Butler 
and George K. Jenkins were appointed to at- 
tend to its presentation. 

Sixth-day, 9th. A proposition to take meas- 
ures for the furtherance of the principles of 
peace, was considered and a large committee 
was appointed on the subject—to report next 
year. 

* The Committee appointed last year in refer- 
ence to a change in the time and place for hold- 
ing the Yearly Meeting, suggested that it 
should be held alternately at Mount Pleasant 
and Damascus, without changing the time; but 
the subject was again referred to the Commit- 
tee—to report next year. 

John Henry Douglass and Thomas Jay paid 
a visit to the women’s meeting. 

Epistles were read and adopted for all the 
Yearly Meetings, except Philadelphia. 

A friend writes :—‘‘ We have had, on the 
whole, a remarkable meeting—perhaps the best 
we ever had, or at least more evidence of a 
deepening of love and religious feeling in our 
members. There has not been a jar—no im- 
patience manifested, but universal kindness and 
love—surely, ‘this is the Lord’s doings and it 
is marvellous in our eyes.’ ” 





Diep, near Kankakee City, Illinois, on the 7th of 
9th month, 1864, Sypin Jonrs Dunnam, aged 13 
months and 8 days, daughter of David and Lucy A. 
Durham; a member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana, 


, on the 10th of 9th month, 1864, Saran Et- 
LEN, daughter of Timothy and Sarah N. W. Nichol- 
son, aged 1 year and 8 months; a member of White 
Water Monthly Meeting, Richmond, Ind. 


, on the 27th of 4th month, 1864, Barusuena, 
widow of Caleb Harvey, and daughter of Daniel and 
Elizabeth Nicholson, aged 62 years, 2 months and 
2 days; a member of Greenwood Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana. 











, on the 5th of 8th month, 1864, in Thorn- 
town, Indiana, Racnet P., wife of John White, 
aged 55 years and 21 days; an esteemed and exem- 
plary member of Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting. 
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She endured an illness of nearly two months with 
| Christian patience and resignation; leaving the 
consoling belief to her relatives and friends, that 
their loss was her eternal gain. 


Disp, on the Ist of 6th month, 1864, Lyp1a T. Jew- 
| BLL, wife of John M. Jewell; and a member of Ypsi- 
lanti Meeting, Michigan. She often evidenced much 
religious feeling, particularly during the last year of 
her life, when she often spoke of the future, and the 
necessity of a preparation therefor, as being her 
chief concern. Her sickness was sbort. After her 
decease, her husband found a letter directed to him- 
self, in which she spoke of her sickness and disso- 
lution, and of the hope she had of a home in Heav- 
en; that though the ties of nature were strong 
she wished to bow in humble submission to her 
Heavenly Parent. 


SCHOOL FOR FREEDMEN IN ALEXANDRIA. 


It affords me much pleasure to acknowledge the 
sum of Five dollars from “‘ Amicus,” and also the 
sum of Ten dollars from “H.” (a female Friend,) 
towards the erection of a School-house for Freed- 
men, in Alexandria, Va. We have a a good 
location on Washington street, between Duke and 
Wolf streets. The cellar has been dug, and a good 
stone foundation has been laid, 52 feet long, and 28 
reet wide. The building will be two stories bigh, 
and will accommodate two hundred scholars. We 
feel very grateful to the friends who have so liber- 
ally contributed towards the erection of this build- 
ing. In addition to the sums received and the aid 
expected from New England, we shall need at least 
four hundred dollars more to complete the work. 
The estimated cost of the building will be fifteen 
hundred dollars ; of this amount one-third has been 
raised. 

The eagerness to learn does not abate, but in- 
creases. It is astonishing to see the thirst for 
knowledge showed by the Freedmen, both children 
and adults. One woman who did not know a letter in 
the alphabet could read several verses in the New 
Testament, in five weeks, and soon became a good 
reader. The Bible is studied daily, and especially 
by the more advanced scholars. We need a map of 
the United States, a map of Africa, and a globe. 

Donations of money to complete the building, and 
Books for a library can be left with Thomas 8S. Mal- 
colm, 609 Walnut street, 2d story, or with my friend, 
John S. Hilles, Reading Railroad Office, Broad st. 

Aug. 23d, 1864. C. RoBinson. 
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RAISIN VALLEY SEMINARY. 


This Institution is uuder the care of Trustees ap- 
pointed by Adrian Quarterly Meeting, and will be 
open for the reception of students on the twentieth 
(20th) of 9th month, inst., at which time tbe fall 
term commences. Persons wishing further inform- 
ation relative to said Institution, can obtain cata- 
logues by applying to 

DaNIEL SATTERTHWAITE, A. M., Principal, or to 
Enocn D. Srrane, Superintendent. 

Address, Adrian, Mich. 

On behalf of the Committee, Witt1am Bean, 

9th mo. 12th, 1864. 

aeateaa erga eres 


SITUATION WANTED AS TEACHER. 


A teacher, who bas been engaged in teaching for 
several years, wishes a situation in a school or fam- 
ily. In addition te English branches, she teaches 
Latin and French. 

Application may be made to the Editor of Friends’ 
Review. 
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N. E. YEARLY MEETING BOARDING-SCHOOL. | few, even of the most gentle hearted, are able 


to stand the test of absolute power ! 

__Not only does worldly prosperity develop 
hidden, social traits to which the person was 
before a stranger, but it also shuts out too much 
of heaven from the soul, if it does not in the 
end shut out the soul itself from heaven. 

“When I was in a low estate,” said Pius 
Quintus, “ I had some hopes of salvation ; but 
when I was advanced to be a cardinal I greatl 
doubted ; but since I came to the sieve 
have no hope at all.” It is a great help to 
contentment to keep ever in view the dying 
day, and estimate all things as loss that tend 
to make that day one of gloom and dread to us. 

J.E. L. 











































The Winter Term of this Institution will open on 
Fourth-day, the 2d of 11th month, 1864, and con- 
tinue 20 weeks. The following are the prices for 
Board and Tuition :— 

For members of N. E. Yearly Meeting, $100 per 
term. For members of other Yearly Meetings, and 
where one or both parents are members of our So- 
ciety, or the scholars are sent at the expense of such 
members, $1430. For all others, $160. $5 addi- 
tional charge for Latin and Greek, French, German, 
or Drawing. 

Applications for admission should be made to the 
Principal, ALBert K. Surtey, Providence, R. I. 

9th mo. 10th, 3t. eow. 


———___-~en- 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL 
AT UNION SPRINGS. 

The Winter half-yearly Term of this Institution is 
to commence on the 9th day of 11th month next. 
An efficient corps of teachers has been secured, and 
additional provision made for the welfare and com- 
fort of the pupils. As the winter term is usually 
full, it is desired that early application be made for 
admission. Catalogues, with terms and regulations, 
sent by mail to all applicants. 

Address, J.J. Thomas, 
9th mo. 17th.—3t. eow. Sec. of Com. of Managers. 


——_~0———____ 








From the New York Tribune. 
THE NEW INTERNAL REVENUE LAW. 
(Concluded from page 45.) 

It is the duty of every person to make a sworn 
[or affirmed] return of hisincome. It is impossi- 
ble to make alaw taxing incomes without leaving 
room for much fraud on the part of those justly 
liable to taxation, and it is only through the 
utmost care and vigilance on the part of assess- 
ors and their assistants that fraud will be pre- 
vented. We are surprised to learn that in 
some rural districts assessors are very remiss in 
serving notices on farmers, whose incomes from 
the sale of stock, farm products, &c., are known 
to be large, and that but a small number of such 
farmers, in some districts, pay the taxes justly 
due. It is astonishing that merchants, men of 
business, farmers, and others, who would scorn 
to rob a fellow business man of a single cent, 
or to commit fraud in any way upon him, 
should be willing to evade their duties toward 
the Government by refusal or neglect to pay 
taxes, or by fraudulent returns of income. Yet, 
such is, we fear, the case to some extent, in al- 
most every community. Many people purposely 
neglect to keep an account of their profits for 
the year, with this intent. In this connection, 
we make the suggestion that the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue detail one of the Revenue 
Agents to look after the interests of the Gov- 
ernment in this city. 

Taxes on Articles of Daily Consumption.— 
The income tax, though of great importance, 
and well calculated to yield a very large reve- 
nue, is by no means the only or heaviest tax 
which the Government: will receive. Nearly 
every article of which we have need in our 
daily life is made to furnish its share toward 
supporting the Government. Thus, by consult- 
ing the law we ascertain that the following 
taxes are imposed on the articles which enter 
into the consumption of nearly every family in 
the land. Mineral coals, with the exception of 
pea and dust coal, are to pay a tax of five cents 
per ton; gas is to pay from ten to twenty-five 
cents per thousand cubic feet, the tax being 


¥rom the Sunday-School Times. 
THE TRIAL OF PROSPERITY. 


We often speak of the trial which adversity 
makes of the hidden springs of character, but 
there is another arch inquisitor more searching 
still. Adversity may try a man’s faith, and 
patience, and energy, but prosperity tries his 
whole nature. Many who can stand the test 
of the first, fall before the last. What strange 
developments it often makes of those who be- 
fore had stood fair in their professions before 
the world! Hazael rejected with scorn the 
prophet’s prediction of his great wickedness, 
but Elisha’s answer was full of meaning when 
he simply said, “The Lord hath showed me 
that thou shalt be king over Syria.” 

How often have the tender-hearted become 
hardened and inured. to scenes of oppression 
and cruelty, when the power has been placed 
in their hands. 

Pliny, the younger, seemed a marked ex- 
ample of*all lovely and noble virtues. His be- 
nevolence to the poor, his espousal of their 
cause when pleading at the bar, and his gene- 
rosity in never taking a fee, called down bless- 
ings upon him from thousands of households. 
His beautiful letters have awakened the deepest 
admiration at their spirit of benevolence and 
philanthropy. Yet this same man, when pro- 
consul under Trajan, proceeded coolly to torture 
two Christian women, in a manner the most 
excruciating, in order to extort from them 
something to the disadvantage of Christians. 
Many were executed by his order for their ad- 
herence to the faith, and pity for their suffer- 
ings seemed excluded from his breast. How 
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regulated by the quantity manufactured, the 
highest tax being imposed when the quantity 
manufactured is the greatest ; refined coal oil, 
twenty cents per gallon ; ground coffee, pepper, 
mustard, &c., one cent per pound; molasses, 
five cents per gallon; sugar from two to three 
and a-half cents per pound, the finest kinds 
paying the highest tax ; chocolate and cocoa, pre- 
pared, one and a-half cents per pound ; starch, 
from two mills to one cent per pound ; paper, 
three per cent; umbrellas, clocks, and pins, 
five per cent; soaps, from two mills to five 
cents per pound ; pickles, &c., five per cent; 
salt, per hundred pounds, six cents. 

Cotton and woollen cloths are to pay five per 
cent; and ready-made clothing, boots, shoes, 
gloves, hats, &c., the same. When a tailor, 
shoemaker, dress-maker, milliner, or other per- 
son doing similar business, shall have sufficient 
business to realize over $600 per arnum for 
articles made to order as custom work, they 
will be required to pay on the excess of sales 
over $600 a tax of three per cent. 

Taxes on Articles of Luxury.—In addition 
to the foregoing taxes imposed on articles of 
daily consumption, heavy taxes are imposed on 
what we may term articles of Iuxury. Thus, 
distilled spirits of first proof are subject to a tax 
of $1 50 per gallon for the term included be- 
tween July 1, 1864, and February 1, 1865, 
after which time they are to pay $2 per gallon; 
brandy distilled from grapes is taxed 25 cents 
per gallon; wine made of grapes, 5 cents per 
gallon; wine made of currants, berries, &e , 50 
cents per gallon; tobacco, such as cavendish, 
plug, twist, &c., 35 cents per pound; smoking 
tobacco, 15 and 25 cents per pound ; snuff, 35 
cents per pound ; fine-cut chewing tobacco, 35 
cents per pound; cigars valued at from $5 to 
$15 per 1,000 pay $8 per 1,000; valued at 
from $15 to $30 per 1,000, $15 per 1,000; 
valued from $30 to $45 per 1,000, 25 per 
1,000; valued over $45 per 1,000, $40 per 
1,000 ; diamonds, emeralds and precious stones, 
jewelry, &c., 10 percent. In addition to these 
taxes, those who are able to keep carriages 
are to pay from $1 to $10 per annum, according 
to the value ; gold watches kept for use, valued 
at $100 or less, $1; valued at above $100, $2; 
pianos, parlor organs, &c., valued at from $100 
to $200, $2 each; valued from $200 to $400, 
$4 each ; valued at over $400, $6 each, while 
yachts and other pleasure boats pay from $5 to 
$100 per annum, and billiard tables kept for 
use, $10. 

Licenses—Not only are manufacturers of 
articles already referred to required to pay the 
taxes named, but they and others, before being 
able lawfully to transact business, are required 
to take licenses. Bankers are taxed, for license, 
when using capital not exceeding $50,000, 
$100; when using capital in excess of $50,000, 
on each additional $1,000, $2; distillers, from 


$12 50 to $50; hotels, from $10 upward ; man- 
ufacturers $10; lawyers, physicians, surgeons, 
dentists, &c., $10; real estate agents, $10 ; re- 
tail dealers, $10; theatres, $100; wholesale 
dealers whose sales do not exceed $50,000, $50, 
exceeding $50,000, for each additional $1,000, 
$1. We have but glanced at the more promi- 
nent vocations for which licenses are required. 
Many persons other than those mentioned are 
subject to this tax, but our space will not allow 
a complete enumeration ; those interested must 
consult the law. We remember but one class 
of persons whose license taxes have been lowered 
by the recent law. Real estate agents, who 
were formerly included under another head, 
are now classed by themselves, and only pay 
$10 instead of the much higher rates formerly 
imposed. 

Some persons have been in doubt as to what 
value is to be taken when ad valorem duties are 
imposed—whether the actual cost of manufac- 
ture or the cost to the buyer. Section 86 of 
the law requires an account of sales made by 
manufacturers to be rendered, for the purpose 
of giving the information necessary for the 
proper levying of the taxes, and provides that 
the value and quantity of the goods, wares, and 
merchandise required to be stated shall be es- 
timated by the actual sales made by the manu- 
facturer or his agent. 

Previous to the passage of the present law, 
Congress refused to tax books, &c., believing 
that such taxation would be detrimental to the 
dissemination of knowledge. Now, however, 
books, magazines, pamphlets, reviews, Xc., are 
to pay five per cent. The book publishers of 
this city have been perplexed to know what 
their duties are under the present law, and a 
committee recently visited Washington to obtain 
information on the subject. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue rendered a decision, pub- 
lished in The Tribune of August 9, which de- 
clared that “ the tax imposed is an ad valorem 
tax of 5 per cent on the value of the books, Xc., 
exclusive of any tax previously assessed and 
paid on the materials used.” 

A feature of the present law which did not 
exist in the former ones is the tax on the suc- 
cession to real estate, which varies from one 
dollar on each hundred dollars of the value of 
the real estate inherited, to six dollars, accord- 
ing to the degree of consanguinity. 

Stamp Duties—The portion of the law 
which relates to stamp duties took effect on 
August 1, and the public generally should take 
pains to inform themselves of the new rates of 
taxation, as very important interests might be 
sacrificed by neglect to properly stamp docu- 
ments. It is for the interest of both the person 
giving and the person receiving papers requir- 
ing stamps to see that they are stamped in ac- 
cordance with the. requirements of the law, 
for the person issuing any such paper with in- 
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tent to defraud is subject to a penalty of $200, 
and the paper is to be deemed invalid. The 
stamp duties have been somewhat altered. 

It is provided that bank checks, drafts, or or- 
ders for the payment of any sum of money 
whatsoever, drawn upon any bank, banker, or 
trust company, or for any sum exceeding $10 
drawn upon «any other person or persons, com- 
panies or corporations, on sight or on demand, 
shall pay two cents; and also that receipts for 
the payment of any sum of money, or for the 
— of any debt due, exceeding $20, not 

eing for the satisfaction of any mortgage, or 
judgment, or decree of any court, and receipts 
for the delivery of any property, shall pay two 
cents. 

From the above synopsis of the more important 
provisions of the law, we believe our readers 
will learn most of its features possessing a gen- 
eral interest. They will see how much more it 
will cost them to eat and drink and clothe 
themselves; how much of their profits the 
Government requires in the shape of ificome 
tax ; and what, in short, are some of their more 


and peculiarity to be treated of as a separate 
area. But as there is no complete break of con- 
tinuity, the statement of Humboldt (who had a 
glimpse of the immeasurable wilderness only 
from its western commencement, in Peru) still 
holds good, to the effect that a flock of monkeys 
might travel amongst the tree-tops, were it not 
for the rivers, for two thousand miles in a 
straight line without once touching ground; 
namely, from the slopes of the Andes to the 
shores of the Atlantic. 

It is in the region of the Upper Amazons 
that the most characteristic features in the an- 
imal life of this great wilderness are to be seen : 
se no better station for a traveller’s head-quar- 
ters can be found than our little settlement of 
5 I made it my chief place of residence 


eee tt 


during four years and a half, employed in in- 
vestigating the natural history of the district. 
It is built within the mouth of the Teffé, one 
of the large tributary streams flowing from the 
south,—a river of clear, dark-green water, 
which, after a course of some two or three hun- 
dred miles, on reaching the middle part of the 


prominent obligations to the Government. It|level country, spreads out into a lakelike ex- 


will not be forgotten that, in addition to the 
law of which we have been speaking, another 
was also passed at the last session of Congress, 
imposing a special tax of five per cent on all in- 
comes for 1863 in excess of $600. This tax, 
however, is not to be collected until Oct. 1. 


ete 


From Good Words. 
NOTES ON ANIMAL LIFE IN A PRIMEVAL 
FOREST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER 
AMAZONS.” 
The little town of Ega, on the upper Ama- 
zons in the heart of South America, originally 


panse, five miles broad, and finally creeps into 
the trunk stream by a narrow channel a couple 
of hundred yards wide. The population of the 
town (about twelve hundred souls) consists 
chiefly of half-ceastes and Indians ; many of the 
former being ediacated persons, ambitious of be- 
ing thought civilized, and fond of showing hospi- 
tality to strangers.. Few pure whites reside in the 
place, but amongst these are four or five stray 
Frenchmen and Italians who are settled here 
and married to native women. To complete 
our brief description of the place, it is necessary 
to mention that it ranks as a city and is the 
centre of a comarca or county; add that, al- 
though the remotest county town in the Bra- 





a mission village of the Jesuits, but now a!zilian empire (distant twenty-eight. hundred 
thriving Brazilian settlement, lies pretty nearly | miles from Rio Janeiro), the authority of the 
in the centre of the most extensive unbroken: central government is as much respected, and 
forest on the surface,of our globe. It requires! the municipal, educational, military, and eccle- 
little effort of imagination, even to those who! siastical details of management as closely ob- 
have not travelled beyond the limits of Europe, | served as though it lay within a few miles of 
to form some general idea of what such a realm | the capital. 

of arboreal vegetation must be, lying within a} At the top of the grassy slope on which the 
few degrees of the equator, bathed all the year| town is built, rises a compact wall of foliage 
through in an atmosphere like that of a forcing-| with a small narrow gap in its midst ; the leafy 
house for plants, drenched by tropical rains and | barrier is the frontier line of the forest, kept 
heated by a vertical sun. The total length of | from encroaching on the few acres of cleared 
this vast forest from west to east, is 1260 miles, space only by the inhabitants doing constant 
its breadth varying from 600 to 800 miles. | battle with the powers of vegetation, and the 


Towards the east, indeed, it continues 700’ gap is the entrance to the only road by land 
miles further, terminating only onthe shores of | that the townspeople possess. A few minutes’ 
the Atlantic. This easterly portion, however, | walk under the shady arcade, and the traveller 
or that which clothes the valley of the Lower , finds him-elf in the heart of the soligude. The 
Amazons, I exclude from the present descrip- | crowns of the tall trees on both sides meet over- 
tion, since it is, in one part, much broken and , head, and admit the rays of the sun only at rare 
contracted in breadth by large tracts of’ open’ intervals, where some forest monarch has been 
grassy land. The forest of the great plain of uprooted by the storm. The path leads to a 
the Upper Amazons has sufficient compactness! few small plantations belonging to the poorer 
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inhabitants, and at the distance of about a mile 
dwindles into a mere hunter’s track, which none 
but a native can follow. Beyond this point, all 
traces of the presence of man cease,—the land 
untrodden and unowned,—and so it continues 
for hundreds of miles. 

To enable my readers to form some idea of 
the animal life harbored in the warm and teem- 
ing shades of this great wilderness, I will invite 
them to accompany me, in imagination, on an 
excursion into the untrodden solitudes lying be 
yond the mouth of the Teffé. Let us accept 
the invitation kindly offered by an old friend of 
ours,—an experienced woodsman, named Lau- 
riano,—who is about to start on a journey to 
collect sarsaparilla in the retired channels lead- 
ing to the river Jurué, some thirty miles to the 
west of Ega, and says he will be glad of our 
company. We are but humble naturalists, and 
have no means of supporting an‘ establishment 
of Indians of our own, even if they were will- 
ing to stay with us, which they would not be, 
as they prefer the service of traders like our 
friend, who has canoes and merchandise, and 
offers plenty of excitement of the kind which 
the redskin loves,—journeys months long and a 
crowd of hands to share the labor of paddling. 
All that Lauriano requires of us is a small con- 
tribution towards the expense of provisions. 
We can return, as we propose, at the end of a 
week ; for he will have occasion to send a canoe 
to Ega about that time. The opportunity is too 
good to be lost. 

Lauriano is a half-caste, and his wife, Per- 
petua, who accompanies us, is a pure-blood In- 
dian, but has an oval European face, regular 
features, and quiet, obliging manners: on her 
we may rely for well-cooked and regularly-served 
meals. They have no children, but take with 
them two young nephews, whose father, Mano- 
el, also belonging to the expedition, has gone 
forward some days previously to the place fixed 
upon, with a view to prepare the first encamp- 
ment. These, with am ugly, broad faced, tacf- 
turn old Indian woman, and four stout lads, 
made up the whole of Lauriano’s party We 
ourselves take with us only our Indian servant, 
Sebastian, a dark-skinned young savage, recent- 
ly brought from a remote village of his tribe, 
who will be a useful companion in the jungle. 
Two small chests, one containing provisions, 
such as tea, coffee, sugar, biscuits, &c., and the 
other materials for preserving specimens and 
store boxes ; alarge bundle containing our ham- 
mocks and mosquito tents; and, lastly, a can- 
vas bag with change of clothing, constitute the 
whole of our baggage. We remain at home 
during the afternoon of a sultry January day to 
pack up, having received orders to get ready, 
so as to embark in the cool of the evening. 

The glowing sun has set behind the dark- 
green wall of forest ; the short twilight is past ; 
the last flock of squalling parrots has crossed 


over the village in going from their feeding to 
their roosting places; the howling monkeys 
have vented their last bellow for the evening, 
and we sit at the door of our cottage waiting 
for the summons to embark. But we wait in 
vain, and are becoming tired of listening to the 
melancholy hooting of owls, and the duets of 
night-jars, stationed at a distance from each 
other on the borders of the forest : so we pro- 
ceed to the house of our friend to ascertain the 
cause of the delay. On approaching the dwell- 
ing, we perceive lights gleaming from the win- 
dows, in the pitchy darkness of the night, and 
hear sounds of music and merriment within. 
Lauriano, with the usual easy-going habits of 
his class, seems to have forgotten all about the 
voyage. We find the large mud-floored cham- 
ber full of company; a couple of wire guitars 
tingling in a corner, and a sort of ball going 
forward, Lauriano himself being in the act of 
dancing a fandango, with his wife as partner, 
in the centre of the room. A number of 

ple, women and men, are squatted around, 
smoking out of long wooden pipes, and waiting 
their turns to stand up inthe jig. Itis useless 
remonstrating with the good-natured folks for 
their want of punctuality ; for it is the habit of 
the country to postpone business to pleasure ; so 
the best thing to dois to take the proffered cup 
of coffee, trust in the assurance that we shall 
start in the morning, and go home, re-sling the 
hammock, and have a good night’s rest. 

Just as day is beginning to dawn, a rap at the 
door arouses us, and two strong lads are soon 
carrying our heavy boxes down to the heach. 
We sling our gun, nets, and game-sacks over 
our shoulders, hand the shot-belts and a bag 
full of small boxes and miscellanea to our dusky 
little follower, and are quickly at the water- 
side. The canoe, a large and stout-built boat, 
with mast and two arched awnings of wicker- 
work thatched with palm-leaves, is pushed off, 
and the Indians, with their battledore-shaped 
paddles, begin to propel us quickly along. Lau- 
riano and his wife seem sleepy after their 
night’s revelry, and do not interrupt our quiet 
enjoyment of the noble river scenery amidst 
which we are travelling. 

We glide along close to the banks, and note 
the infinite diversity of foliage of the lower trees, 
and the variety of creeping plants which drape 
the water-frontage of the forest as with a man- 
tle. We hear scarcely any sounds of animals. 
A loud splash in the water under the shade of 
overhanging trees occasionally startles us. This 
is produced either by large fishes of the Sal- 
monidz family ( Tambaki) rising to seize fruits 
that fall from above, or by heavy lizards or 
snakes suddenly dropping in alarm from the 
boughs as we brush past. A faint chorus of 
singing birds,-at times, reaches the ear from a 
distance, and aloft is heard frequently the caw- 
ing of parrots; ‘but as the morning is fine and 
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calm, the travelling flocks pass at so great an 
elevation that the sounds are scarcely percepti- 
ble. ' 

Although animal life does nct make itself 
very obtrusive by its noises, nor disturb the feel- 
ing of intense calm and solitude which sooth- 
ingly creeps over the mind, there is no lack of 
signs of its presence to the sight. What are 
those strange figures, like human head and 
shoulders, which suddenly pop up here and 
there above the glassy surface of a quiet bay as 
we round a wooded point ? They stare fora few 
moments at the approaching canoe, and then 
quickly disappear again under the water. These 
are otters, of a peculiar large dark-brown species 
which tenants all the still by-streams of the Am- 
azonian system. They are so shy that it is al- 
most impossible to get within gunshot of them, 
and we very rarely see a skin in the possession 
of the natives, although the animals are extreme- 
ly common. We pass also, throughout the day, 
a continual succession of huge alligators, never 
very closely, however ; for they are exceedingly 
wary. A huge scabby carcass, or rather a dou- 
ble lump,—the top of the head and back,—is 
seen at a distance, resting like a floating log on 
the water. You may rely upon it the monster 
is eying us very closely; for if the prow of the 
canoe is turned but for a moment in his direc- 
tion, a little movement is perceived toward the 
tail part of the animal, and the beast is gone 
from the surface. : 

The season in which we are making this 
journey—the end of January—is, perhaps, the 
pleasantest time of the year on the Upper Ama- 
zops. It is the commencement of the second 
summer, the “ Verad do Umari,” as it is called 
by the inhabitants. The scorching dry season, 
or the summer proper (June to October), dur- 
ing which the river and its by-streams and lakes 
sink to a level of forty feet below the high- 
water mark, is long past, and the heavy rains of 
November and December have clothed all the 
banks, left bare by the retiring waters, with a 
mantle of verdure,besides raising the water-level 
some twenty or thirty feet, and brought a pe- 
riod of fine weather and cool air and refreshing 
winds. Mosquitoes and all other insect pests 
along the banks of the rivers are much less nu- 
merous, whilst, on the other hand, animal life 
in the shades of the forest, or on its borders, is 
much more active than in other seasons. On 
entering the main Amazons, we notice that the 
waters have already commenced to sink again ; 
flocks of white terns are flying over the shallow 
places, and troops of sandpipers and plovers, 
‘some with bright red legs and white and black 
plumage, are coursing along the edges of the 
sandbanks. The present is the season of ripen- 
ing for many kinds of wild fruit, and the hosts 
of richly-plumaged, fruit-eating birds, which in 
other months are scattered sparingly over the 
whole region, flock to the places where the fruit- 


trees grow. The season may be likened to the 
autumn of temperate zones; but the parallel 
will scarcely hold good, for in this central zone 
of the earth, every day in the year is autumn, 
with regard to the development of vegetable 
life, in the same way as it is spring and sum- 
mer; for every day leaf-budding, flowering, 
fruiting, and leaf-shedding are going on in some 
Species or other. _ 
(To be continued.) 


From the Country Gentleman. 
WANT OF CALCULATION. 


A cotemporary states that a large farmer at 
the West, sold last fall, twenty tons of hay at six 
dollars per ton; and again, in January, twen- 
ty more at ten dollars per ton, and thought that 
he was making his fortune. In the spring he 
was compelled to go long distances to buy hay 
at twenty dollars per ton, giving his note, to save 
his stock from starvation. 

Such occurrences as this show the common 
want of calculation among farmers in providing 
winter food for their stock. Every man who 
has kept cattle and horses as long as 
three years, ought to know the average amount 
they will consume per head each winter. The 
amount will, of course vary with the seasons— 
a long and cold winter requiring more than a 
mild one. Ifthe animals are exposed to the 
weather and wintry winds, the difference will 
be very considerable, say twenty-five or thirty 
per cent; if they are well sheltered it will be 
quite small, say not more than ten per cent. 
The farmer must make his calculation accord- 
ingly, and be sure to have enough for any con- 
tingency, for it will not be profitable for him 
to keep them well through three-fourths of the 
winter, and then starve them to death at last. 
The amount required per head will also vary 
with the latitude, as well as with the size of the 
animals, and the general economy in manage- 
ment. Perhaps it may be taken as an average 
in the Northern States, that a horse will con- 
sume three tons of good hay, and a cow two 
tons where good care is given, and a moderate 
amount of roots, meal and other food. It is im- 
portant that farmers should inform themselves 
well on this point, in doing which, approximate 
results may be easily obtained by occasionally 
weighing the food given them during a week. 

Every farmer should know the amount of 
hay he has secured during the summer. A 
weighing scale for this purpose (which may be 
also used for weighing fattening animals,) would 
soon pay for itself, by enabling the owner to 
determine his whereabouts accurately ; but, in 
the absence of such a scale, the occasional 
weighing ofa load will soon enable him to guess 
the amount not very far from the mark. Every 
load drawn into the barn or stack, should be 
entered in his memorandum book, and he will 
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thus be enabled to know, with tolerable accu- 
racy, how much he has on hand, and how many 
animals it will safely carry through the winter. 
He can then lessen or increase his stock accord- 
ingly in good season, without waiting till he 
has reached the last extremity. 

Those who have kept no such account may 
nearly determine the amount on hand by meas- 
uring. Hay, cut early, when the stalks are 
soft and flexible, will settle closer than such as 
is cut when nearly ripe, or when the stalks are 
stiff and dry. But, as an average, good timo- 
thy hay in a mow or stack, will yield a ton for 
every five hundred cubic feet—the top, of 
course, will be lighter, and the bottom heavier, 
but this will be the average. Clover hay will 
be nearly one-half lighter, that is, it will require 
some seven hundred feet to the ton. A little 
practice in this way, with hay that has been 
weighed, will enable the farmer to judge near- 
ly the amount of hay he has stored. And this 
knowledge, applied as already stated, will not 
only enable him to meet his calculations with ac- 
curacy and economy, but will save him from 
much uneasiness and anxiety occasioned by the 
fear of starving his animals. 


—_——_——~+ee———____ 


I venerate a man who is all diligence to con- 
vert sinners from the error of their way, and 
save souls from death; but I cannot feel the 
same towards the zealot of bigotry, whose aim 
is to make proselytes to his own pecularities, 
and who regards his community not as a part, 
but as a party. 


——-o 
COURTESY. 
AN ATHENIAN STORY. 


In Athens, ere the sun of fame had set, 

Midst pomp and show the gazing crowds were met, 
Intent for evér upon something new, 

The mimic wonder of the stage to view. 


So where the wide-extended circus spreads 
In gathered ranks its sea of living heads, 
Ranged in close order, rising row on row, 
The void arena claims the space below. 


The seats were filled§ but ere the show began, 
A stranger entered—’twas an aged man ; 
Awhile he sought a place with aspect mild; 
The polished young Athenians eat und smiled, 
Eyed his confusion with a side-long glance, 
But kept their seats, nor rose on hia advance. 


O for a burning blush of deeper hue 

To mark the shame of that self- glorious crew ; 
How poor the produce of fair learzing’s tree, 
That bears no fruits of sweet humility ! 

The growth of arts and sciences, how vain 

In hearts that feel not for another’s pain! 


Not so the Spartan youth, whose simple school 
Instilled the plain but salutary rule 

Of kindness, and whose honest souls preferred 
Truth to display—performance to a word. 


These Spartan youths had their appointed place, 
Apart from Attica’s distinguished race, 

And rose with one accord, intent to prove 

To honored age their duty and their love; 


















Nor did a Spartan youth his seat resume 
Till the old man found due and fitting room. 


Then came the senjence of reproof and praise, 
Stamped with the sternness of the ancient days, 
For, standing full amid the assembled crowd, 
The venerable stranger cried aloud: 

“The Athenians learn their duty well, but lo! 
The Spartans practise what the Athenians know.” 


The words were good, and in a virtuous cause; 

They justly earned a nation’s glad applause; 

But we have surer words of precept given 

In God’s own book, the words that came from 

heaven— 

“Be kind, be courteous,*be all honor shown,” 

“ Seek other’s welfare rather than thine own.” 
Macaulay. 


<9 ——___ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeiaN INTELLIGENCE.—Eoglish advices are to 
the 9th inst. 

They contain no news of importance. The cotton 
market was extremely fluctuating, as the news from 
this country appeared to indicate a probability of 
the continuance or cessation of the war. 

The Times publishes a letter from Lieut.-Colonel 
McCrea, of the Royal Artillery, urging that the At- 
lantic telegraph cable should be landed in the har- 
bor of St. John’s, in order that it may be exposed 
as little as possible to the friction of a sea-beach, 
and may be completely under British control and 
guardianship. 

The half-yearly drawing for the sinking fund of 
the Confederate loan took place on the Ist. Nearly 
one-sixth part of the loan has already been redeem- 
ed, viz: £340,000 sterling, by cotton, and £138,000 
by the sinking fund. 

The excitement in Geneva growing out of the re- 
cent election has not yet subsided. More federal 
troops have been sent there, and arrests continued 
to be made. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales had gone to’ 
Denmark. 

Frankfort advices show renewed activity in U.S. 
bonds, and improvement in prices. 

Difficulties have grisen which threaten to break 
off the peace negotiations between Denmark and the 
German powers. 

The Queen of Spain has received the new Minister 
from Mexico, and a good understanding appears 
to prevail between the two governments. 


Mexico.—From Mexico we have important intelli- 
gence via New Orleans. It is reported that Cor- 
tinas, being unable to cope with the French, crossed 
his force of 2000 men and 16 cannon over the Rio 
Grande, and occupied Brownsville, driving out the 
Confederates, under Colonel Ford. He hoisted the 
American flag, and declared that, as he was a citi- 
zen of the United States, he would hold Brownsville 
for that government. He immediately notified the 
Federal commander at Brazos of his proceeding, and 
offered through him to the United States government 
the services of himself and his army. 

The Bagdad correspondent of the Picayune says 
that from the cupolas of that place might be seen four 
armies in hostile array, the Federal and the Confed- 
erate on one side of the river, and the French and 
Mexican on the other. 

Several vessels which had sailed from New Or- 
leans, for Matamoras, had been seized by the French 
at the mouth of the Rio Grande. In the northern 
Pacific States, resistance to the Empire has ceased. 
The Freuch blockade of Manzanilla has been raised. 
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Domestic.—Arrangements are in progress fdr the 
speedy re-opening of the overland stage line to Cal- 
ifornia. Hostilities on the part of the Indians along 
‘the line, are said to have entirely ceased. 

Under the new Treasury regulations, the produ- 
cers of cotton, naval stores, and other products in 
North Carolina, are now allowed to ship the same 
to Northern markets, through agents appointed by 
the government. No sales or bartering in the same 
by private parties will be permittéd in the Depart- 
ment. = 

Gen. Salgar has been received by the President as 
Minister of the Republic of Colombia. 

The late elections in Louisiana resulted favorably 
to the Union ticket. 

The New York Democratic State Convention re- 
nominated Gov. Seymour. 

Gov. Andrew has been re-nominated by the Re- 
publican State Convention, for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Geo. A. Williams, Union, has been elected U. S. 
Senator, from Oregon. 

The cotton crop in Louisiana is said to be almost 
an entire failure, in consequence of the ravages of 
the army-worm, which has appeared as high up as 
Vicksburg. 

Gen. McClellan has written a second letter express- 
ing surprise that any Democrat should be dissatis- 
fied with his former one. 

General Sibley reports that the number of Indians 
in the District of Minnesota is 17,000. Many of 
them are hostile, and he suggests a strong military 
surveillance of them. 


Miuitary Arrairs.—Advices from the army of 
the Potomac, state that for several days past, both 
sides have been engaged in a constant struggle of 
sharpshooting and artillery firing, particularly in the 
centre of the line. On the night of the 16th inst., 
the rebels made a raid upon the cattle corral of the 
Union army, opposite Harrison’s Landing, and cap- 
tured about 2500 cattle, together with the guard, 
consisting of 200 cavalrymen. The Union cavalry 
were sent in pursuit. The railroad from City Point 
to the Weldon railroad, has been completed. Grant 
is perfecting his works on the Weldon railroad and 
advancing his line to the west of it. 


Over three thousand men -from Lee’s army have 
deserted and sought refuge in the Union lines, under 
Gen, Grant’s recent proclamation giving assurance 
that such deserters shall not be conscripted into 
the Union army. These deserters report that Lee’s 
army is receiving large additions of conscripts, many 
of whom are old men and boys. Gen. Grant has 
issued an order forbidding the sale of rations to 
citizens residing within the lines of his army, unless 
such citizens take the oath of allegiance. Gratuit- 
ous issues of provisions to citizens will not be made 
except on certificates that they are destitute and 
have no means of purchasing. Citizens who refuse 
to take the oath of allegiance will be sent into the 
rebel lines, and loyal citizens who desire to go to 
the Northern States will be forwarded thither. 


Gen. Sherman has ordered all persons except 
those connected with the army to leave Atlanta, the 
place being required exclusively for military pur- 
poses. A truce of ten days has been agreed on with 
Gen. Hood, to allow the inhabitants to remove in 
safety. Those who take the oath of allegiance will 
be sent north, while those who refuse to do so will 
be sent into the lines of the rebels. The citizens are 
permitted to take with them their movable property, 
jor which and for themselves, transportation will be 
furnished, south as far as Rough and Ready, and 
north to Chattanooga. 

Gen. Sheridan reports that on the 13th a recon- 
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noissance was sent to the crossing of the Summer 
Point and Winchester roads over the Opequan 
Creek. At the same time a brigade of cavalry 
dashed up the Winchester turnpike, drove the rebel 
cavalry and captured a South Carolina regiment. 

Gen. Averill has re-occupied Martinsburg, and 
the working parties engaged in repairing the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad have resumed work. Gen. 
A. has recently had several skirmishes with the 
rebels in the Shenandoah Valley. 

The rebel Gen. Wheeler has destroyed several 
bridges and a number of miles of railway on the 
Nashville and Alabama Railroad. 

Gov. Johnson has ordered the enrolment of all 
able-bodied men in Tennessee, between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five years, including negroes, 
bond or free, with a view to the organization of a 
militia force to suppress guerillas and to render 
service to the United States when called for by the 
President. 

The rebel General Marmaduke, with 7,000 men, 
is threatening the invasion of Missouri. 

Gen. Price has crogsed the Arkansas, for Missouri, 
with 5,000 cavalry; while Shelby is threatening 
Cape Girardeau. The threatened points are said to 
be well fortified. A force of-18,000 rebels, under 
Gens. Walker and Polignac, are concentrated above 
Alexandria, La., and flying squads hover along the 
banks of the Mississippi and fire into passing steam- 
boats. Quite a large Union force is concentrating 
on the Mississippi, but for what purpose is not 
known. The order for the consolidation of the 
colored regiments has been rescinded by Gen. 
Canby, and Gen. Ullman has been authorized to fill 
up the ranks from the plantations. 

A rebel force of 20,000 men is said to be concen- 
trating at Jackson, Miss. 

Governor Brown, of Georgia, has withdrawn the 
15,000 militia from Hood’s army. The Federal 
prisoners at Andersonville have been removed to 
Savannah and Augusta. 

Rebel guerillas in Florida have lately made a 
move upon the inhabitants living near the sea- 
board, and carried off numbers of them, on the 
ground that they have taken the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. : 

The pirate Georgia, captured by the Niagara, has 
arrived at Fortress Monroe. 

The pirate Florida is said to have arrived at Wil- 
mington, N. C 

The U.S. mail boat Fawn, running to Newbern, 
was captured last week by rebels, and was burned. 
Several army officers were taken prisoners. 

The captain of a vessel that arrived at Beverly on 
the 17th, reports seeing on the 7th inst. four or five 
vessels on fire to the eastward, and that there was 
a pirate on the Banks of Newfoundland. 

We have official accounts that on the morning of 
the 19th, Gen. Sheridan attacked the rebel forces 
under Gen. Early, at the crossing of Opequan Creek, 
near Winchester, Va., and after a desperate engage- 
ment, lasting from early in the morning till after 
5 P.M., completely defeated them, driving them 
through Winchester, and capturing over 2500 pri- 
soners, besides the wounded, and nine pieces of artil- 
lery. The rebel Generals Rhodes, Wharton, Gordon 
and Ramseur were killed. All the rebel wounded 
and killed fell into the hands of the Union troops. 
The number of their wounded in Winchester is re- 
ported at about 3000. Gen. Sheridan, in his first 
report, states that his losses are severe, but he can- 
not yet tell the amount. Some others estimate them 
at about 2000. Gen. Russell was killed, and Gens. 
Mclatosh, Chapman and Upton wounded. The latest 
account received is that the cavalry started in pur- 
suit the next morning at daylight. ° 
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